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568 Book Reviews m.v.h.r. 

Introduction to the shidy of the government of modern states. By 
W. F. Willoiighby, professor of jurisprudence and polities, Prince- 
ton university. (New York: Century company, 1919. 455 p. 
$2.25) 

In this age of passion for detail, it is refreshing to hear a man who has 
a knowledge of politics at once academic and practical insist that stu- 
dents can comprehend particular political systems only when the funda- 
mental principles of political philosophy have been mastered. "The 
great issues have been, and are, not over the details of governmental 
organization and modes of action, but over political principles. No 
amount of study of the mere details of governmental structure and oper- 
ation will enable students to think intelligently regarding these issues." 

And so Mr. Willoughby has given us another Elements of political 
science. There is not much that is new. For the most part he expounds 
the stereotyped theory of American political scientists. But it is a re- 
markably simple and clarified exposition, which excludes the irrelevant 
and compresses the essentials into easily-apprehended statements. He is 
not merely expository in method, however; his spirit is analytic, zetetic, 
he seeks to reach useful conclusions as to the better or worse of two possi- 
bilities. So, for example, he condemns a multiple (federal) form of 
government; he advocates that the central government (if a multiple 
system needs must be) should have the residuary powers; he would 
divide the United States into political districts, similar to those used by 
the census bureau ; he discusses at length the respective merits of democ- 
racy and autocracy ; he declares in favor of a unicameral legislature, and 
concludes that it should be only advisory or consultative — even if legis- 
lative power be given to a bicameral legislature, probably the upper 
house should have only advisory powers. 

Especially good is his treatment of the constitution-amending process, 
of the domain of individual liberty, of the judiciary, and of the distri- 
bution of powers, territorially and functionally. In this last particular 
he abandons the traditional trichotomy, adding the administrative de- 
partment and the electorate. The difference between executive and ad- 
ministrative powers is emphasized throughout. 

Expository brevity has been secured only by omitting some things of 
which the loss will be felt in the college classroom. Little attention is 
given to the historical development of political theory ; for example, the 
social contract theory is barely mentioned. There are very few references 
to other writers, ancient or modern, and practically no supplementary 
reading is suggested. 

A. R. Ellingwood 



